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WE commence theypablication of this Se and presem 

"| to our readers its first number, with apconfidence which eve- 
—} ry man who requests the public patronage. should possess. 
} We feel assured that if the objects we propose to ourselves 

/ | are in any considerable degree ‘realised, our journal wiil 
} merit)the public attention. Ofcourse, we sliall not be im- 
pertinent enough to speak of the delight which is felt in the 
saltesdian of these studies ; for the heart of every one ré- 

| minds himof the exquisite sensibility to pleasure with which 
4 the powers of Taste:and Imagination ate ‘endowed. We 
' presume, also, that the utility of these pursuits needs no de- 
fence » At appears to us, thatifthe world >is ever to be ugni- 
for the improvement of mankind, this great and glorious 

ft object is'to be effected by means of the ‘moral electricity of 

B lite tatiree. ‘The opinions of different.nations on subjedle-of 
> religiou,. politics, and taste, differ sometimes, it is true) in 
yefan . oints; oftener in slight shades of contrast; often-_ 
$i aply by tha influedce. of different languages. Mis 
> § rabeat saidit ds are things, and ‘it appears to us just 
6 abeaave; that fat less atteniion has been paid in speculd—~ 
{ tions upon national peculiarities, to the influence of abstract 


ideas as conveyed in different Aanguages, than it deserves. 
) The literary systems of nations, their greater or less degree 


/@ of difference, and its causes and results, are well deserving 
@ the attention of the man of letters. The greatest check to 


| the pApid diffusion of —— among nations arises from 
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the diversity of idioms; and we think we shall perform no 
ungratefor service to" ‘iteri{ture, ‘if we can have it in our 
power to’ rémore,.in any: inéasure this formidable obstacle 
to its aslyancenrent:: “We think our countrymen cannot feel 


perfectly happy, ‘while s sé :fegble an inclination is displayed — 
- by American gentlemen, | to add _ that lustrous polish to the 


2 beautifal:cofunsa of bur: nétiondl ‘eharacter, which is wrought 


only by the hand 6: elegant literature. Now that we are 
expanding and strengthening with wonderful. rapidity, and 
displaying to Europe the ominous spectacle of youthful 
grandeur and energy, let it not even be said, that our pres- 
perity is rude, and our expansion ungracefal. We. have 
been sometimes told, that American genius wants ENCOUR- 
AGEMENT; we fear the secret lies deeper—does it not ra- 
ther want ExeRTION? If possible let the experiment be 
fairly tried, whether the rotting soil and the torrid sun of a 
despotic climate,are NECESSARY to the beautiful plant of li- 


terature. Is liberty so repulsive and ungraceful, that she 


cannot live in painting, sculpture, orsong ? Is the manlike | 


intellect of an American too rude to be modelled into beauty 
and proportion? Let us at least attempt to endow our dear 
country, not only with the spirit of Roman virtue and Spar- 
tan devotion, but with the soft attractions of Athenian beauty. 

It is usual we believe, to say something of the principles 


By which any new work is to be conducted. It is not how- § 
ever our intention to claim any favour by anticipation. Our 


political articles shall be strictly American, nor shall a 


syllable stain our page which might contravene the slightest 


interests of our country. In religion, should we ever find 


occasion to allude to this subject, we shall write in the spirit § 


of the freest inquiry possible, and regard any attempt to limit 
such speculations, as less pardonable than to poison the 
fountain from which we were to drink, to deny us the use of 
fire and water, or to convert our chamber into an exhausted 
receiver. Werespectfully solicit the assistance of men of 
létters in every part of America, to aid us in our enterprise, 
and particularly we request the co-operation of the aspiring 
and unconfined genius of the West. 

We have the promise of valuable assistance from some 
gentlemen tn other states, who have by a residence abroad, 
rendered themselves competent jadges of comparative liter- 
ature. Any essays upon political subjects, written in the 
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spirit, and for the objects above professed will also not be 
unacceptable. Accurate and liberal translations from an- 
cient and foreign authors, philological and other critical 
matter, and in general all the varieties of elegant letiers 
will be received by us with satisfaction. There must be 
many gentlemen in our country, particularly the western 
portion of it, who have valuable matter which they might 
communicate with advantage to themselves, and pleasure 
to others, from this species of enterprise being as yet per- 
 fectly untried here. At any rate, as we have said, let us 
fairly try the experiment, and rest its issue willingly upon the 
action of American taste. Perfectly sensible of the difficul- 
ty and the advantage of the undertaking, we shall say, 
- whatever be its success, in magnis sat est voluisse. , 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Medical Lectures at the University of Lexington 
have commenced. During the past week, the professors 
elect have been employed in pronouncing their Introductory 
Lectures to the medical students and the citizens of the 
town. We were peculiarly delighted with the lecture of 
Dr. Dubey, delivered on ‘Tuesday.—In addition to a per- 
fectly luminous view of the history and progress of the sub- 
jects of the professor’s department, Surgery and Anatomy, 
this lecture contained an interesting description of the effect 
of the civil and ecclesiastical tyranny of the dark ages, par- 
ticularly the latter, upon all the operations of the human in- 
tellect, and a beautiful anticipation of the probable influence 
hereafter to be exercised by our glorious and free institu- 
tions upon the powers of taste, imagination. and judgment. 
It seemed to be the opinion of Dr. Dup.ey, that it is not 
philosophical to limit the success of the moral and fine arts, 
to periods and countries of personal and civil degradation ; 
and that however slow might be the operation of unbounded 
freedom, on the march of intellect. it would be perfectly and 
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delightfully sure. We cannot avoid congratulating our fel- 
low citizens, upon the pleasure they must have received 
from this truly interesting performance. 





= 


AMERICAN POLITICS. 





<b + oe 


DR. FRANKLIN CALUMNIATED. 


We have been very much distressed by reading an article in a lite- 
rary quarterly journal, whose object is to degrade if not destroy the 
reputation of Dr. Franxiin. We have not of course felt these emo- 
tions, beeause.we feared the essay in question would produce, in any 
measure, the effect intended; but it is always disagreeable to meet with 
fresh evidences of the weakness of human nature, and the existence 
ofa spirit of ungenerous detraction in the literary world. More than 
‘all, it is distressful, that this spirit should exist towards such a man 
as our own good Franxiin—for the prostituted term ‘ great’ will not 
express the full glory of his character. 

The points endeavored to be proved by the reviewer in question are, 
that he had a bad religious and moral character; that he was ‘vacei- 
lating’ if not traitorous in polities; that he was but a philosopher of 
‘the second class,’ and that although a tolerably pleasing and per- 
spicuous writer, yet that he had little imagination, and that when a 
play of fancy appears, we are not to be confident that it is not stolen, 
as he was ‘not very conscientious about committing such petty lar- 
cenies !? Here is a fine account of Franxir1n—the pride and more, the 
delight of human nature! How unworthy are we to defend such a 
man; but * eonamur tenues grandia,’ we cannot avoid at least express- 
ing our disapprobation of such a display of such a spirit. 

And first to his political integrity— Will it be believed by any living 
heing, that ‘the damning charge of indecision,’ wavering, and a desire to 
go overto the British administration, is founded upon two sources of 
proof, the one a conversation held by Dr. Franxxin with Lord Norra, 
while he was agent with the English Government; the other an ob- 


secure allusion in a letter of his to his sor, which we shall presently - 


attempt to explain into something else, rather than an application for 
the reward of treason? ~ 

The whole affair is this: Franxiin because, as he says, ‘he was too 
much of an American,’ was viewed with an excessively jealous eye by 
the British Minister. They eoneluded to take from him his appointment 
as American Postmaster. Lord. Sandwich declared the office suffered 
by his absence in England on his Ameriean agency ; and Mr. Todd, 
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secretary of the post-office, led Franklin to think, that some warmer 
friend of the British government expected the appointment. The min- 
ister sent for Franklin, to give him to understand he must resign his 


_ situation. He made use of the ‘pretence,’ that Franklin staid too 


Jong in England. Inthe course of the conversatian Lord North, with 
courtly duplicity and unmeaning promise, told Franklin, that he was 
happy there was a prospect of his remaining in England; to which 
Franklin replied, that he should be happy, while in England, to be any 
way useful to government. We should be glad to know, how our Re- 
viewer would have managed the eosversation. He would probably 
have displayed the policy of his zeal for America, by iusulting Lord 
North, because he treated him with polite insineerity. How much more 
proper and cool in Franklin, to answer, that he would be happy to o- 
blige the government, from whose service he was just about to be expel- 
led for his being too good an American? One word more—We cannot 
conceive the motive, which induced the Reviewer to finish his extracts 
at one particular point, andthus suppress the sublime motive which 
Franklin declares to have actuated his conduct, Franklin—truth itself. 
‘And if it were not for the flattering earpectation, that by being fixed 
here I might more effectually serve My counTRY, I should certainly 
determine for retirement without a moment’s hesitation.* Our candid 
Reviewer ends his extracts the sentence before this. 

The next point is the allusion Franklin makes to a request he was 
urging with the government, for a tract of land of 2,000,000 acres, or 
enough to make a province. Will any one believe this was a personal 
favour for himself, when a few pages before we hear of a request of 
the Ohio Planters, and when through the whole of his works, we have 
no account of this most important personal enterprise? What proofs 
of Franklin’s treason! 

Next as to Dr. Franklin’s religious character. We are told by the 
Reviewer, that as far as indirect and presumptive evidence will go, there 
is proof he was not a Christian. Was it in his discouraging the pub- 
lication of a sceptical work, or the resolution. to ‘imitate Jesus,’ that 


_ this evidence consisted? Take the test given us in Holy Writ, where we 


are told, that our being Christ’s disciples shall be known by our loving 


- one another, and then show us a man of the universal, god-like bene- 


volence of Franklin. But what right have we, or any one to ask, whe- 
ther Franklin was a christian? He never violated himself, nor encour- 
aged others to violate, its sanctions. Perhaps he did not believe in the 
twenty thousand virgins, and in bread and wine’s being flesh and 
bleod—then he was no Christian, with half modern Europe: 
or in the Trinity of the Deity,—and themhe issnota Christian 





* Correspondence, p. 286. 
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with the great majority of the protestant world; or he did believe 
it, and then he is a miserably corrupt and erring brother in 
the opinion of some of the most distinguished men in our country— 
of the ancient and venerable University of Cambridge—and even of 
our Reviewer, if we may judge by the complacency with which the 
great Priestly’s opinion of Franklin is quoted. It is indeed a little 
amusing to hear a man who labours himself under a pretty strong 
charge of deism, and who is said by those who ought to know, to 
have done no ineonsiderable injury to the cause of our holy religion 
by his producti: ns, himself urging & similar accusation ; and while he 
is labouring to biazon offensive opinions to the world, affecting to re- 
gret that they exist in the mind of one who has never given a single 
evidence of the truth of the suspicion! We think as we have before 
stated, that we haveno right to inquire into the speculative opinions 
of a man of perfectly moral conduet, so long as he refrains from pro- 
mulging them; more especial!y when it is so excessively difficult to fix 
» upon a proper test, by which you shall determine exactly the degree of 
purity of each man’s faith. 

Franktiv’s MorALS.—On this point our Reviewer says, he does not 
think his biography proper to be generally read, or adapted to promote 
good morals. ‘The reason is, that Fravklin acknowledges having 
committed errors in youth. Now our readers wili remember, that our 
Reviewer is eriticisiug the auto-biography of a man of the utmost truth 
and sincerity, who laid open for the improvement of his children all 
the secret and trifling errors of his youth, and who probably exaggera- 
ted them, from his peeuliar humility and the self-distrust whieh every 
sensible man must feel, when contemplating his own character and the 
exalted standard of moral exeelience, which it is natural for an expand- 


ed mind to assume; for if no man is a hero to his valet de chambre, — 


certainly no one, who does not live in a delirium of vanity, can be a 
hero to himself. And after all, how wonderful! A boy cast upon the 
world at 17, forced by domestic severity to leave his home, without 
the means of support, in the lowest situation of society, and without 
edueation, (at that period) commits errors! We can hardly have pa- 
tience to say what every one will say for himself, 


nein fea a mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur. 


We will turn to Franklin at the age of 27, determining if possible 
to live without committing any fault at any time, a life of moral per- 
fection ; preparing resolutions of virtue, which our Reviewer sueers 
at as imperfect, and then praying to God to assist him in their fulfill- 
ment, as the fountain of all wisdom, and the origin of all goodness; 
and we may then follow him through a long life of patient attempts to 
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make others happy, disinterested virtue and matchless benevolence.* 
We shall attempt no defence of Franklin’s scientific and literary 
character. ‘I'he man who is allowed even by the jealousy of foreign 
criticism to be a model in style, and who reached heaven by a more 
sublime effort than piling Ossa on Pelion, would be injured rather than 


ennobled by our encomiums. 
In relation to vee our Reviewer makes use of the following 


quotation from Schiller : 


I saw too, glory’s holy flowers 
Round common brows profanely twin’d. 

We know not if it would not be better for society, if such men as 
Franklin were common; but we do know, that when avy hand but his who 
tore the laurel from the brow cf Ariosto, shall take one leaf from the 
head of Franklin, there lives not the being that will not share the de- 
struction, 

The ticurntne from the brow of Ariosto rent, 
The iron crown of mimic leaves. 

We hardly dare hope that we are not wasting words. We know 
that we shall be asked, why gild refined gold, whiten the lily, or add 
another colour to the violet? Or why contend against the slanders of fo- 
reign jealousy and hatred? ‘The place whenee this piece originated 
and the situation of its authors alone prompted us. Would not any one 
helieve, that the review with its sneers, its spirit of detraction, and its 
damning with faint praise,was the production of some bitter Scotchman, 
who eannot conceive any merit to exist inthe world, but what is cen- 
tered in Robertson, Stewart and himself; or of some obscure English- 


man, who lives upon the corruptions of a tottering government ? How 


ean an American hear—how can au American teli, that this article 


was published in the Nort American Review! 





*Our reviewer considers perfection in the following virtues, as a trifle, a mere 
matter of badinage. ‘lemperance, Order, Resolution, Frugality, Industry, Sincer- 
ity, Justice, Moderation, Frugality, Charity and Humility, when it is worth obser- 
vation, that the name of the virtue is often simply a hint, and that Franklin’s de- 
finitions are extremely copious, e. g. Sincerity—use no hurtful deceit, think inno- 
cently and justly, and if you act, act accordingly. Humility—imitate Jesus and 


Socrates, &c. &c. 





_—_——— 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
ON THE IMPROVISATORI. 
Est Deus in nobis. 
Poetry is to be defined a divine inspiration,(1) and Poets, those who 
have reached the utmost height in this Art on the wings of their ge- © 
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(1) Furor mentis. 
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nins, and felt themselves agitated by a seeret,' internal power, whieh 
is called enthusiasm. (1) Then there is no Poetry but that which as a 
torrent flows, as it were unchecked by rules; no Poets bat those whe 
felt this divine breath in themselves. Such was Orpheus of old--Te 
convey to ourminds his harmonica] powers, we are told in a symbolical 
language, that he drew after him trees, stones and beasts: and his ex- 
citing some feelings in the former, and divesting the others of their 
wonted ferocity, signifies in the most forcible manner the irrisistible 
effect of Musick and Poetry. Such was Hesied after him, who by his 
only drinking at the Castalian Fountain, became a divine Poet, and 
such, that his works. which have reached our age, show him yet unri- 
valled in exeellence.—When in sucteeding times by the progressive 
march of the human mind, and the inerease of knowledge, our taste be- 
eame refined, and we more difficult to be pleased, those Poets by 
Nature wanted the assistance of artificial means, to attain the reward 
of the artless genius in less enlightened ages, and depended for their 
excellence not only on their internal abstraction of mind, a heavenly 
‘gift, but on study, discipline, art and wisdom. First among these is 
Dante, whose head eternal glory and imperishable honour entwine. 
His praise Iam uot undertaking now to celebrate, his station by Ho- 
mer being no more a subject of contest, than the radianey of the Sun; 
and besides F think that Ceesar’s deeree, which prohibited common Po- 
etsand Orators to speak his praises, ought to be proclaimed in respect 
to Dante and a few alike unparalleled geniuses, to whom the admira- 
tion of the eternal posterity is the only adequate reward. However, 
since the ancient Poets in their Hymns to the Gods, whom they offer- 
ed to publie worship, used to begin by Jove; since Quintilian in a work 
in which he presents to youth standards and rules of eloquence, be- 
gins by the name of Homer, what more ominous name is first to be 
pronounced and invoked by an Italian, io the first page of a work on 
belles lettres, than that of Dante, who rose to dissipate the darkness of 
Gothick ignorance, and shining over the literary world as a Sun in its 
noon brilliancy , showed that no boundaries were prescribed to the human 
mind, and would have been by himself the glory of a country, were 
she not entitled to it by her genius uninterrupted for ages, and even by 
her past and present misfortunes ? | 

The history of all savage nations, whose imagination is'the more 
strong and versatile, the less itis bounded by the exercise of reason, 
and the pacts and habits of society, show to us Poetry and Music 
joined, as being the first of all arts with them, even previous to the es- 
tablishment of those which are mechanieal and more necéssary. This 


ee 


(1) Poetam natura ipsa valere, et mentis viribus excitari et quasi divino quodam 
spritu afflari—Cic. pro Arcsia. 
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taste for Musie and Poetry is to be ascribed to a natural instinet, the 
more active and eommanding the less altered and ehanged, that man 
is by the progress of civilization. 

The first who devoted themselves to it were held in such an estima- 
tion as to have a kind of worship payed to them. The involuntary 
movement of fancy and feelings, the sudden enthusiasm, by which they 
were possessed, was deemed a heavenly inspiration, and their words 
as foretelling (1) even What they did not know themselves Hence 
Poets and Prophets were sacred, (2) and both these words were synon- 
ymous. On the field they stood animating the warriors, and calling 
the victory to their ranks; after the battle they sat at their banqnets, 
exhilarating their hearts, and rewarding the dead with such praises as 
to make the hearers envy their fate ; in their games, they sang te in- 
spire youth with new courage and strength, by a lively prospect of a no- 
ble triumph or a generous death. Such were (3) to be seen, the Threi- 
cius in his long robe, striking the Chelyn with seven chords (4) Ante- 
genides in his milesian dress, (5) and Arion richly habited, singing 
his death song. , Such were the bards amongst the Celts and Gaals, 
such the Skalds with the Scandinavians; such we may imagine Ossian 
holding his harp, and singing extemporally the triumph of his tribe, or 
the death ofa warrior, such in fine are to be seen the savages of A- 
merica, rising amongst their assembled nations, and increasing by wild 
songs the joy of their revelry, or the religious melancholy of a funeral 
feast. ; 

Let us look on the records of slavery in every age: we shall find 
Genius sitting fearless by Despotism, and Poets necessary to the 
Kings. (6) Callymachus to Ptolemy, Eschylus and Anacreon to Po- 
lierates, Cherilus to Lysander, (7) Euripides to Archelaus, Virgil and 
Horace to Augustus, Ausonius to Gratianus, Petrarca to Robert, Ca- 
moens to Sebastian, Ariosto to Alphonsus, Metastasio to Joseph, Mon- 
ti and Gianni te the Hero of our age. 

if such has always been the spell of harmony, as to make every dis- 
tinction of rank and power sink before her, it silenced too the dread- 


(1) Plato —Ion: 

(2) Ennius ille noster Sanctos vocat Poetas, quod quasi Deorum munere 
commendati nobis esse videantur,—Cic. ibid. 

(3) Virgil—Ews c. 6. 

(4) The Lyre haa only three chords.—Drop. Src. 


(5) See Suidasin Anteg. 


(6) et gratia Regum 


Pieriis tentata modis.—Hon. ap Pts. 


(7) This Cherilus is not the Poet of Alexander, ~ 


Quem bis, terve honum cum risu miror.—Hor. 
See Plut. in Lys: 
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ful passions of man, and, searching every thread and fibre of his heart: 


they awoke the tenderest feelings in his breast. Demodocus, 


having related, at the court of Alcinous, (4) s 


under the walls of Troy, Ulysses, “ concealed, wept,’’ and after the é 
games were over, said to him— 


The blind poet sings, and 


*‘ The sacred master of celestial songs,” 


“ The mighty deeds of Demigods and Kings,” 


“0 more than man ! thy soul the muse inspires, 
Or Phebus animates with all his fires : 
For who, by Phebus uninform’d, could know 
The woe of Greece, and sing so well the woe? .. . 
Once more harmonious strike the sounding string, 
Th’ Epzan fabric, fram’d by Pallas, sing : 
How stern Ulysses, furious to destroy, 
With latent heroes sack’d imperial Troy. i 
If faithful thou record the tale of fame, 
The God himself inspires thy breast with flame.” 


ae NS es PALS IS 





6 While he sings, Ulysses’ giiefs renew, 
Tears bathe his cheeks, and tears the ground bedew.” 


re 


The Emperor of Cathay, (2) easternly awful, sits at his royal ban- 
quet: silent the courtiers surround him; should one of them dare to 
speak, his figst word would be the sign of his death. Who is he, who 


boldly b-caks this dreadful silence, interrogates the King, and still 
lives P A.poet. (3) 


Groans, mourning, and words of eruel revenge haunt the roy- 


al halls of Norway.Nothing but blood can quench the thirst of 
the king, since Egil Skallagrim killed bis son and friends. Behold 
him brought before the monarch, whose dreadful smile promises a tor- 
menting death to the youth. Egil’s limbs are fettered ; but his soul is 
free.—He begins firmly his death-song.—Frick listens to it, 
and his countenance loses by degrees its ferocity, and grows serene 
like the sky after a threatening storm.—Harmony reaches his very 
heart, and melts it: he descends from his throne, looses the chains of 
his prisoner, and dismisses him unhurt. (4) 

As long as Poetry was unconfined by rules, as long as it was only 
the fever of Genius, all verses were extemporally sung. The Greeks 








(1) Pope’s Od. c. 8th. 

2) Maundeville’s Voyage dans le Levant in 1540.—Such is the name of the au- 
thor in the French work, which I suppose to be the translation of John Mande- 
ville’s Travels, in old English. 

(3) Leo the African relates that in 990 the court of Bagdad had its aulick Po- 


ets.—In more modern times the Kalifs and other eastern Princes had their Bards. 
(4) Blair on Ossian. 
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were the first who were allowed, by the most barmonious language, (1) 
and unequalled mental powers, to practise this difficult art. Their 
Aoidot were the first Improvisatori. Plato (2) compares them to the 
Priests of Cybele, who never performed their dances as long as their 
soul was tranquil, and they were possessed of reason.—From such a 
qaiet of mind nothing sublime, nothing wonderful could be expected. 
It is only in the d-lirium excited by harmony, and rhythm, that they 
compose those beautiful poems, which, depriving us even of the fa- 
culty of judging them, command our admiration; alike the Bacchan- 
tes drew honey and milk from the fountains only when they felt them- 
selves under the power of their God. This philosopher quotes the ex- 
ample of a Chaleedonian, (3) who, though the most ignorant of all 
men, composed by heavenly inspiration such a beautiful hymn, as to 
be thought by the Athenians themselves the most admirable work of that 
kind. According to his opinion, he only is a poet who sings by en- 
thusiasm, without knowing himself what he sings. ‘The harmony and 
the rhythm suggest to his mind such an abundance of thoughts, as he 
would have sought for injvain in the tranquillity of his soul. 
Aristotle, that wonderfal genius, who not only observed and defined, 
but prescribed rules to nature, and boundaries to the human mind, says 
that poetry is the offspring of rapture and enthusiasm. Maraeus of 
Syracuse never excited admiration by his songs, but when he felt his 
mind elevated and enraptured ; then his genius, as a flood, supplied all 
the sourees of his fancy with new admirable thoughts— 


* Thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers.” 


Sueh poets in earliest times Greece boasted of, and Homer first among 
them: his breath, says a seholiast,(4) was harmony; and the heroic 
muse inspired him so as to make him speak more easily in poetry than 
others do in prose.(5)° Those beautiful verses, which we admire, and 
all subsequent ages shall admire, were sung by him without any study 
or labour, and flowed from his soul as from a pure, perennial spring. 
To the itinerant Aoidoi succeeded the Bards(6) inspiring youth with 
boldness and love of glory; the Skalds, promising the Valhalla to the 





(1) Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui. 

(2) Ion. 

(3) Cynnichus. 

(4) Eustathius. See Vossius de hist. Gr. 

(5) Et si conabar sciibere, versus erat.—Ov. 

(6) Such Tacitus tells us was their office with the Germans.—Dre Mor. Germ. 

Among the old laws of Wales is the following, which by its singularity deserves 
to be quoted :—* Quandocumque musicus aulicus iverit ad proedam cum domes- 
ticis, si illis praecinuerit habebit juvencum de proeda optimum, et si acies sit in- 
structa ad prelium, praccinat illis Canticum vocatum Undenjaeth Pridain sive Mo- 
narchia Britannica. 
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warriors, and spreading the Sagas, the troubadours and minstrels, sing- 
ing their leys of love; and for ages the splendid halls of a royal pa- 
lace, or the bloody field of war were the noble stations of poetry. 

To fall is the fate of all human institutions, and this too, though no- 
hle, fell. They are no more those poets, the preservers of all science 
and knowledge, whose minds were the historical book of nations. The 
Tyrtaeus, the Ragnar,(1) the Counts of Toulouse and Champagne,(2) 
the Blondel, (3) the Chatelain de Couey, are no more; and the har- 
mony of their silver-harps, (4) the dread of their swords, lay uninhe- 
rited with them. Mimicks, (5) histrions, and citharists, possessed 
themselves of their branch of laurel and names,(6) but no God inspired 
their songs. Genius deserted their soul; licentiousness and corruption 
mastered it: and too often a lord who opened his hospitable doors to 
a bard, cursed as the greatest misfortune the fulfilment of this heredi- 
tary duty. In sucha way, that art, formerly the object of a general 
worship, became a despicable trade, till those who practised it were 


overwhelmed with public contempt, or fell under the glave(7) of the 


law. 

Ail the world was’ silent, and a dreadful stupidity predominated 
over it.—But Genius is imperishable: and were the world annibilat- 
ed, HE would stand on its ruins majestically with the consciousness of 
his eternal essence, and sing-to the celestial spheres the awful subli- 
mity of this catastrophe. Italy preserved this heavenly gift; and 
through the darkness.of ignorance ani superstition, some flashes of 
lightning announced electricity, and some sparks witnessed the exis- 
tence of a hidden fire, and promised a conflagration. 

Italy first broke the spell, and the first homage, the first worship 
paid to Letters, was in their most aeeeptable language.—Poetry gave 
the signal of the revival of all sciences, and at her powerful, magical 
voice, they arose as from a long sleep, with all the strength, beauty 
and majesty of youth Who can speak of the infaney of Genius? Pal- 
las burst forth completely armed from the head of Jove, so Letters in 





(1) Ragnar Lodbrog, Prince and Poet of Scandinavia, sang his death song with 
a firm and threatening voice, amidst the agonies of.atermenting death. We shall 
give inthe next number a specimen of the extemporary poetry of the Skalds. 

(2) See Ste. Palaye sur ? ancienne Chevalerie, and the Dictionary of the old 
French language by La Combe. 

(3) Blondel, who discovered Richard the 1st in his captivity. 

(4) Silver-harps.—Such was the harp of the bards. See an ordinance o 
Cucen Elysabeth (1567) against some Bards, as being troublesome to the inhabi 
tants of Wales. 

(5) John of Salisbury, monk of Canterbury, in his treatise entitled Policrati- 
cus de Nugis Curialium, gives the enumeration of the different kinds of Minstrels, 
and sums them up under one comprehensive term, tota joculatorum scoena. 

(6) ~~. .  .~° magni nominis umbra. 

(7) Edward! caused the Bards of Wales to be murdered. This fact, though 
not generally asserted by the historians, is related by Hume. 
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italy. A Sun shone over her: she beeame herself a Juminous body, 
and enlightened the world. The Poets tuned their long-silent harps, 
and nations, enraptured, listened to them. Barbarity and ignorance 
fled to the Cimmerians, where they lived undisturbed for ages. 

‘Italy had not at that time a language of her own, or at least a fixed 
and beautiful one. When she had it, the learned sfill spoke and 
wrote Latin, and this language was employed not only on literary sub- 
jects, but even for publick transactions.—We could look for the causes 
of this preference, on false principles then prevailing, and too favora- 
ble to that government, to be opposed; but such an investigation is 
quite foreign to the subject now before us. The difficulty of using 
such a language was not a check to the genius of the Italians, and 
they sung extemporary verses as easily as they do now in the most 
harmonious and rich of all European languages. They have been 
since that epoch unrivalled in that kind of mental swiftness, and that 
science has kecome so exclusively their own, that other nations have 
not even a partieular name to distinguish those possessed of that hea- 
venly power, aud are obliged to use, or modify the word improvisato- 


ri. (1) Two seem to be the causes to which may be ascribed this ta» 


Jent of singing extemporary verses, on any subject whatever. ‘The 


-first is the faculty of exeiting in themselves such a degree of mental 


exaltation, as to feel their mind filled (even by the occurrence of words 
quite foreign to the subject) with an infinite number of ideas, and sy 
rapidly as not to be conceived by men of cool and tranquil understan- 
ding.—The other is a copious, flexible, harmonious and proteiforme 
language, become familiar to them by the perusal of their best writers. 
Such are the general causes of it; but for its attainment, genius, me- 
mory and study, are necessary, and all of them in the utmost degree.— 


So en ego nec studium sine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid prosit video ingenium: alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice. 


These Poets are now divested of all superstitious veneration, and of 
all that could in old times prejudice the miuds of the hearers in their 
behalf: no luxurious, particular dresses, no silver harp, nv sword, no 
artificial means, prevent an aceurate judgment of their performances. 
However, the audience feel the spell of Genius beforehand, and are 
impressed with reverence, if the name of the Poet has been spoken of 
with praise. In respect to all the works of imagination, we ought 


an -" 





¢ 1) ‘VhenT asserted that now none but the Italians have Jinprovisatori, I was 

perfectly aware, that there are some in the Greck Islands: but I do not think that 

singers of ballads on common subjects, who go begging from house to house, from 

village to vil'age. poveramente ad arnese, do more belong tothe class of Poets now be- 

fore us, than a sign-painter does to the brotherhood of the Raphaelsand Correggios. 
See Clarke’s Travels in Russia. 
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to be more disposed to find and admire beauties in them, than to look 
for faults and subjects of criticism. (1) Whenever a man sooner dis- 
covers the spots, than is dazzled by the lightnings of genius, which 
come from, and are intended to reach the soul, he may think himself 
quite unfit for every work of imagination, and even for pronouncing any 
judgment upon them.——He is not a favourite of Apollo, uor is possess- 
ed of 


mens divinior, atque os 
Magna sonaturum.— 


[ TO BE CONTINUED. 





ubi plurima nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar macnlis.— Hon. 


cu) 
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‘The eabinet of naturai history belonging to the celebrated Pallas, 
has been bought by the Emperor Alexander, and deposited in some of 
the saloons of the Hermitage palace, St. Petersburgh. In the same 
building is deposited—a collection of paintings to the number of 4000, 
mostly of the Flemish School—a collection of designs by the best 
masters—engravings tothe number of 30,000—a collection of ent 
gems amounting to 20,000—a cabinet of medals and old Russian coins 
—a cabinet of models and works of art—a cabinet of valuable arti- 
cles ancient and modern, as ornaments of pearls and diamonds, watch- 
es of unusual construction, boxes and other utensils of jasper, porphy- 
ry, &e.—a collection of bronze busts of distinguished men, and speci- 
mens of the other kinds of seulptare—a library of Russian works— 
the libraries of Voltaire, Diderot, d’Alembert and Bushing, making 
in all, more than 50,000 volumes—the collection of the geographical 
charts of Bushing—and a collection of dictionaries and grammars of 
every language. [ Mercure Etranger. 
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“Here lappy Horace tun’d the Ausonian lyre.” 
“ Horatii curiosa felicitas.”,-—P erronivs. 

The epithet “curiosa felicitas’? beautifully expresses the charaetar 
of the polite Horace. He must bave been the Moore of the ancients. 
We eannot have a just idea of his sweetness, from having our first im- 
pressions of him, associated with the restraints of discipline, and the 
ennui of acquiring a foreign language. But we cannot with the Eng- 
lish Poet, (the poet par eminence) bid Horace farewell. On the con- 
trary we delight to continue with him, our aequaintance begun so un- 
pleasantiy, as the returning kindness of a faitiful triend. is the more 
delightful, when sueceeding his just severity. It may show the zeal, 
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** Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa, &c.” 


Ah Pyrrha {| what lovely and delicate boy, 
With thee now enraptured reposes ? 

For whom hast thou braided thy bright-flowing hair ? 
For whom dost thou ying thy roses ? 

Alas! how unhappy the fate he will share ! 
For cruelly wilt thou deceive him, 

And though thou still beam with those love breathing smile§ 
As carelessly smiling, will leave him. 

Unhappy ! who knows not thy heart-breaking wiles! 
But thinks thou wilt love him unchanging ; 

Who knows not, but ah! who willspedily know, 
Thy heart is unfeelingly ranging : 

Who knows not like me, who unhappily know, 
How short is the bliss thou wilt smile and bestow. 
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LINES TO LORD BYRON, 
na blank page of his works. 









Brron! od is thine,—its warmest tide 
Rises when thou direetest—proudly flows 

With the deep current of thy godlike pride, 

And with thy wild disdain contemptuous grows ; 
Wepi when thy soft Italian plaint arose,— 

But when thy deeptoned song of freedom swells, 
And off thy spirit all subjection throws, 

_ And its own shame to abject Europe tells, 

Oh how elate with thee my soul entranced dwells - 


> 
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BEAUTIFUL SONNET OF FILICAJA. 
Imitated by Lord Byron in the 4th Canto of Childe Harold. 


Italia, Italia, o tu cui feo la sorte 
Dono infelice di bellezza ond’ hai 
Funesta dote d?’ infiniti guai, 
- Che in fronte scritti per gran doglia porte. 


Deh! fossi tu men bella, o almen piu forte, 
Onde assai piu ti paventasse, o assai 
T’ amasse men, chi del tuo bello ai rai 
Par che si strugga, e pur ti sfida a morte. 


Ch’ or giu’ dall’ Alpi non vedrei torrenti 
Scender d’ armati, ne di sangue tinta 
Bever I’ onda del Po’ Gallici armenti : 


Ne’ Te vedrei del non tuo ferro cinta 
Pugnar col braccio di straniere genti 
Per servir sempre, vincitrice, o vinta. 


Italia, oh Italia! thou who hast 

The fatal gift of beauty, which became 

A funeral dower of present woes and past ; 

On thy sweet brow is sorrow ploughed by shame, 
And annals grayed ia characters of flame. 


45 


if not the diseretion of our gdmiration, when we present to our readers 
an imitation of the first part of the beautiful little ode of Pyrrha: 
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biyiad Oh'Ged! that thou wert in th i ediinsd ; le 
Lessilovely or more. fal, and-couldst claim Fin Geb ; 
Thy right, and awe ¢ robbers back, who press. a 
To shed thy blood,. and drink the tears of thy distress ; : wie 5 ' 


Then mighst thou more appal, or less desired, — 

Be homely and be peaceful, undeplored 

For thy destructive charms; then still untired 

Would not be seeu the armed torrents pour X. x 
Down the deep Alps; nor would the hostile horde : 
Of many nationed spoilers, from the Po 

Quaff blood and water; nor the stranger’s sword 

Be thy sad weapoit of defence and so 

Vietor or vanquished thou the slave of friend and ict 
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Since ,the publication of our circular, we: have deter- 
mined, chiefly for the convenience of our publisher, to alter 
our proposals; we have modified them as iollows: 


. 


©... 
TO BE CALLED THE 


JOURNAL OF BELLES LETTRES. 


Fr: PROPOSALS 
|. FOR PUBLISHING A LITERARY 





i] : 4. This work shall. be. published semi-monthly, by 'THom- 
. As SMiTH, ona rene octavo sheet, price $4 per an- 
vats num, payable on the delivery of ‘the 4th number. 












- 2. Ht shall be edited by Messrs. Mariano & Everett. 


‘3. Articles on: subjects of political importance, peculiar- 
~oly relating to.America, and essays on Literature, both. 
ancient and modern, particularly upon that. of foreign 
cowutries, shall compose this Jéurnal.. 
4, All persons holding ‘subscription papers, or intending 
(to. ibe individually, are requested to transmit their 
. ‘names to’ the Publisher. 
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